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Our Roving Camera Greets Battle-Famed Iron Duke 




MAGNSTIC MINE. th« fine 

c« l»id by xHm G«rm«ni in 
our bof w wrktC'i. In* 

(A in iKbibilion of 
mii** hild il tbi South 
Kinilnftin. Leodon, Sciioci 
Hmcnm in AufiMC I94S. It 
wfta reeovorod «» drimatie 
clr<i»mitin<i* from tb« 
Tbiotii Eeioory in Novim 
bor Si« iterr in pato 

124. VoL 7, 


U.S AiECKArr CAEEICE 

friobWa Oolano Eootavclt 
b^bfrotind). on ttt 
fifit visit tA CyrppAin witin 
AiKhorod in thi rivar Tifv> 
iftor orrivinf at Lisbon. Por* 
lufal. in Amcusc IM4. (n 
roati for tbo Hoditerronrin, 
thi dS.Ot^ton ship formid 
part of chi llrh U.S. Navy 
Squadron, undsr ordars of 
Admiral M. R. Howitc. Com* 
mand«r*in*Chiof U.S. Naval 
Forcot in Europe 
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€i»-eat Slorfe4 of thr W'ar Hetotd 


The Aithome Ctossifio of the Rhine 

kNtiFM is deservedly extolled as the V/ before we arrived. The onlv omiuinii oi 


A RNtiFM is deservedly extolled as the 
finest exploit of British airborne 
troops, but I doubt whether the men 
of the 1st Airborne Division felt any more 
excited, tense and apprehensive than wo 
who waited behind barbed wire for an un¬ 
specified operation in March 1945. We 
glider types were held IncommaniQaio at a 
camp known as Mushroom Farm—a small 
town of Nissco huts somewhere near Brain¬ 
tree in Kssex. 

Merely to mention the name of that camp 


By L. MARSLAND GANDER 

who, as The Daily Telegraph War 
Correspondent, on March 24,1945, 
glided across the Rhine with the 
6th (British) Airborne Division. 

M. B. Hidgway. commanding iSth U.S. 
Corps (Airborne), was merely a " bonus " 
to the land attack. 

Applying the hard-learnt lessons of Arnhem 


before we arrived. The only omission on the 
enemy's part was that, probably Ihrojeh lack 
of lime, he had not studded the fields with 
anti-glider poles and wires or put down 
minefields in the likely dropping rones. 

Greeted With a Torrent of Fire 
I was invited to study an aerial photo of 
the field, on the fringu of Diersfordter 
Wald, where my particular glider was 
supposed to land. Noticing som: white 
muks in the ditches I asked, innocently, 
what they were supposed to be. " Oh 


iaicndcd thai ojr landing, north of don’t worry about that I ” Siid my cheerful 
I fell as. wMrmg anew r^ beret ^feiwd WcscI, should be supported from the start adviser. •'Those are German machine 

.hr«.?ih medium irtillefy of 2 Isl Army Group, guns, but the R A F. will take care of them.” 

the Divisional Comi^nder, I pa^d Ihrou^h meant that we should drop only a mile Though I am the last to disparage the R.A.F. 

' Or two ahead of thc land forccs, which should r am bound to say that on this occasion all 

doom. Even magnificent bearing and ^ junction in a matter of the rosy optimism at Mushroom Farm was 

^ hours, instead of days or weeks. If all warn unjustified. Somehow iha fisk batteries 

not entirely banish my depression. p.^mighi a Commando brigade w.ojld eluded the scouring Typhoons, and when on 


camaraderie of the trained sky-troops could 
not entirely banish my depression. 


knew about 


coming have stormed into WescI 


operation, at that lime, was that it would XXX Corps which was to cross the Rhine arrived it was 
be the biggest of the war. with two complete on a wide front. Then, with any kind of Are that o.aly 
divisions taking part—one British and one luck, we should be linking up whh 15th undamaged. 
American—in close co-ordination. There Scottish Division shortly alXcr landing. ahead of my« 

were rumours that wc were going to Denmark; 
even that we were going to beat the Russians 
to it by seizing Berlin itself. On the whole, 
however, it seemed most probable that we 
were destined to establish a Rhine bridge¬ 
head to open the way for the 2nd Army into 
the hurt of Germany. 

General Bok Unfolds His Plan 
The men of the 6th Airborne, many of 
them heroes of D-Day drops, spent their time 
in preparation and occasional revelry. On 
these social occasions they liked to roar out 
their swashbuckling, blood-freezing choruses. 

One which ran to the tune of John Brown's 
Body had as its theme : 

"Glory, glory, what a helluva way to die . 

'Cause wc ain't going to live no more ! ” 

Another, sung to Red River Valley, con¬ 
cluded with : 

"So come stand by your glasses so ready 

Here's a toast to the men of the sky. 

Let us drink to the men dead already 

And here's to the next man to die ! ” 

• 1^'* air-lrooMrs were thi point op a steh qun . e 

in fine fetlie. and if they had any fears they wtM.iumpincwkhtiMAiiMdrborMferc 
concealed them betieaih a nonchalant, drains te**. To th« right (nur hb h«i 
good-humoured, bantering manner. —, -r-u - 

® .. This was a wise plan. The aiiboriu 

We were each served out with equipment were being used to widen and deepen . 
which socmed to anticipate every possible already made in German rcsisUnce. 
form of violent or lingering death. First, a were not to be tefl isolated for days or 
Mac West lifejacket m case we fell m the sea. jn an island attacked by an ever-iner 
Then a little red light (with battery) to weight of heavy weapons that could i 
iagure against falling in at night, and a great brought by air. So far so good. B 
slab of stuff to colour the sea yellow lest Germans, it agemed, were extremelj 
we should fall in in daylight. We were informed of o^ plans. Despite conii 
given emer^ncy rations and shell-dressings, defeat and collapsing morale they si 
domtd sic«i hcl<net5, vests like nshing nets, every intention of giving us a wurm rtcc 
and camouftage jtekeu. The one thing we This knowledge, plus the fact that the L> 
were not given was parachutes, for the theory newspapers, a day or two before our ops 
was that in gliders either you all landed was due. began to discuss its posiil 
together or you did not land at all. We war openly, made farcical the elaborate pr 
correspondenu, of whom there were six of a security black-out. 
with the 6th Airborne, took an increasingly 

dim view of it all. enemy had pack 

One morning General Bols, slim, fair, probablcdroppingzonewithsmallo 
debonair, supremely confident, unfolded his groups of parachute and S.S. troops ti 
plans to us. We hardly knew whether to to tackle glider troops and paraci 
feel relieved or disappointed when be said before these had had tim: to organize 
that, after all, the operation—known by the had also massed light flak for our rece 
code name of Varsity—might not come off We were reassured, however, by intell 
if the weather did not suit. Sure enou^ it officers, who said that the R.A.F. were p 
was to be the Rhine crossing. But the air- on “ the biggest blitz ever, a terrific si 
borne show, comprising ourselves and the which would wipe out every flak tur 
17th U.S. Division, under Mqjor-Ceneral paoe ssa 


a milter of the rosy optimism at Mushroom Farm was 
If all went unjustified. Somehow ihi flak bilieries 
igade wp-jid eluded the scouring Typhoons, and when on 
the van of the morning of March 24 our air armada 


arrived it was greeted with such a torren* of 
Are thit o.nly IS out of 416 gliders landed 
undamaged. But I am racing somewhay. 
ahead of my story. 



AT THI POINT OI A STEN OUN s QsrniM srlssnsr it marchad awar b, a EHtlth alr.woaiar 
mho, wUh (Im klrbOfiM forcM MroM tho gMiM in Mftrch IMS, Ui%d«d In tiM 

dfO^AI ipoo. To tM right (oMr hit hotmtl tog rM«) Hoi o woungM Otrmw. J'koiQ. KeyUaiu 

This was a wise plan. The airborne boys f I hid been assigned to a Horsi glider 


were being used to widen and deepen a hole 
already made in German resistance. They 
were not to be tefl isolated for days or weeks 
in an island attacked by an ever-increasing 
weight of heavy weapons that could not be 
brought by air. So far so good. But the 
Germans, it jeemed, were extremely well 
informed of oO^ plans. Despite continuous 
defeat and collating morale they showed 
every intention pf giving us a warm reception. 
This knowledge, plus the fact that the London 
newspapers, a day or two before our operation 


carrying men of the Divisional Headouarten 
defence company. The weather held good, 
and on a calm, sunny, Saturday morning 1 
climbed intp the glider at Shepherd's Grove 
airfield with IB stalwart infantrymen, a 
Colonel of the Royal Engineers, and the 
Senior Chaplain as fellow passengers. Wc 
sal opposite each other on benches, trussed-up 
with equipment and strapped in. You 
could not sec much through the small port¬ 
holes. Somebody likened it to iras-clting 
in a lube. Half-sick and taut with nervous 


was due. began to discuss its possibilities excitement which each 


OMnly, made .farcical the elaborate pretence apparent to his neighbours, wc felt ourselves, 
of a security black-out. after an eternity of waiting, pulled olT into 

the air. I was able to move from lime to 

W £ knew that ih: enemy had packed the time into the pilot's cockpit, from where ! 

probablcdroppingzonewithsmallcombat could ses the blue bowl of sky swarming 
groups of parachute and S.S. troops trained with the silver ■' flying fish." High above 
to tackle glider troops and parachutists sparkled the shoils of fighter minnows. 


before these had had time to organize. He 
had also massed light flak for our reception. 
We were reassured, however, by intelligence 


paradoxically protecting the bigger fish 
below : just ahead of our glider wallowed 
the whale of our bomber lug, a long sagging 


ofitors. who said thit the R.A.F. were putting cable in between. 

on “ the biggest blitz ever, a terrific slonk " The eye could hardly take in th: spectacle, 
which would wipe out every flak tun long Tugs, gliders, parachute aircraft everywhere : 

PAOE 383 the landscape roHing sluggishly below. We 



— Great Stories of the War Retold 


Passed over the field. of Waierloo. Then, 
at 10.30, finecn minutes before we were due 
to land. I saw a wotiderful, exhilarating 
fpeoucf^ihe stream of Anrerican tugs, 
with gliders towed two by two, joining us. 
More than 3,000 aircran, carrying about 
16.000 airborne troops, filled the sky while 
Allied lro<^ below (whom we could not ses) 
waved their hats, thrilled with awe and pride. 
It was the cruwning achiavement of the war, 
the aerial transport fleet of two nations 
sireiching 73 miles from van to tail. 

Foggy World Peopled by Spectres 

i expected to see the Rhine, but straining 
over the pilot's shoulder I discerned instead 
a drifting black cloud of smoke obscuring 
everything beneath. The pilot shouted back, 
“ Casting off. Strap yourselves in ! " Then 
for a few hectic minutes we were banking, 
twisting and plunging, the “ untteulraliud " 
flak bursting all around. Mercifully hidden 
was the si^ht of Wellington tugs and gliders 
dissolvittg in flames and rocketing to earth. 

Then, with a bump we hit the earth. Our 
landing flaps did not work, and the shock 
broke off our tail. We prayed that those 
German machine-guns had been “ dealt 
with," little knowing (hat on this field where 
glidcri were crashing, gambolling and burst¬ 
ing into flames, some gallant U.S. parachutists 
of 313 Parachute Regiment, dropped by 
mistake, were already beginning to do our 
job of clcani^-up and capturing Kipenliof 
Farm as Divisonal Headquarters. Most of 
the gliders, lost in the unexpected, fog— 
apparently caused by our smoxc-serMn and 
gunfire-landed far from their intended 
place. But we were not 100 yards from the 
right spot, and ihe only casualties were ti*o 
or three men in the tail with broken bonas. 


No individual sees much of a (nodern 
battle, least of all the kind of dilRiaed affair 
of small parties that follows an air drop, t 
saw men running about with tommy-guns 
and beard a few bullets whining over. Then, 
flat on my belly. 1 saw dozens of siibmiwve 
prisoners lining the distant hedge, hands 
above their heads. Frankly, in this dan- 

r rous, foggy wt>rld, peopled by wild spectres, 
had no lOM which way to turn for safety. 
But, guided by the Colon^, I at last found my 
cautious way to the farm. 

Contrary to the reports published at the 
time there was do effective link-up between 
6ih Airborne and the ISih Scottish for at 
least 24 hours, during which lime the siiua-. 
tion was extremely mixed and hazardous. 
Snipers were busy all round us in the Diers- 
fordler Wald ; a German company almost 
stumbled into our headquarters by mistake 
during the ni^t and I was rushed Into a 
trench, unarmed non-combatant though 1 
was, to help repel them. Gerteral Ridgway 
himself, who visited our headquarters during 
the night on his way back to bis command 
post, drove into a party of Germans moving 
east. In the mad. confused m6l6e which 
ensued he was slightly wounded in the 
shoulder, but he shot one German dead. 

Tfx most heroic exploit of that memorable 
day was accomplished by 6lh Air Landing 
Brigade, whose headlong assault on the Issel 
bridges aod the key village of Haminkeln 
was a modem Balaclava. While Iheir 
comrades of the 3rd and 3th Parachute 
Brigades, rallied by hunting boms, were 
clearing the flanks, and in some cases dropping 
among the German batteries and receiving 
terrified submission, the 6th Air Landing 
Brigade made good its objectives but at the 
expense of heavy losses. 


(iltdert carrying coup de iruia parties 
of the RonI Ulster Rifm and the Oxford¬ 
shire and Bucks Light Infantry landed near 
enough to their objectjvcT to secure them 
within an hour. Bui a number of gliders 
cMryuig Ihe Oxfordshire and Bucks men 
were set in flames by light Aak, the futreral 
pyres bummg ihrou^out lbs action. That 
night we bed a mexaage that a German 
oounicr-auack had been launched against th: 
6th Air Landing Brigade, headed by'a Tiger 
link whKh was " Mwing-up " gliders on 
the ground. The counter-attack, though ic- 
necessilatcd blowing up one of the captured 
bridges, petered out. m24boursthelink>up 
with ISth Scottish was firm and the Red 
Devils had begun to swan towards BocholL 

GemaB Flak F^xaclcd Price 
Battle casualties in the 6th Airborns 
Division on that fini day totalled lOfI officers 
and l,3(X) men killed, wounded, and missing 
out of a divisional strength of 8.000, and 
although some of the missing have since 
turned up, it was a high price. The Germans, 
admittedly, were not fighting with the disci¬ 
pline and fanatkai resolution of 1940-44. 
Nevertheless they wrought terrible execution 
with their flak, and in places resisted with 
the courage of despair. 

As Montgomery's armour flooded through 
the hole tom in Germany's last defences, 
on the victory tide, the British public tended 
to forget Ihe part played by our airborne 
boys. A picture comes to my mind of a 
figure lying dead, his half-opened parachute 
tying b«ide him where he fell. His body was 
complete, apparently uninjured, yet every 
bone must nave bem broken, and on the 
hard earth was an exact impression, two 
inches deep, of a human form. 



tnnUNe BOMBIM and HOnsa GLIDMU c>«wiM Iwt ca* glM*r«' w*r* ewt off. TMm wmw »i?i»wg tlw SAia 

alr«n4l taklaa Mrt •• tha anum •( aB alrtorM ananiaoiM : cha comblaad tawMita- bahM Ma aaat baak af eba BMiw aa4 la advanca ol a«r tanff 
faraaa. at tfw ith BrMNb aa4 (ha irth U J. AIrbaraa Otvtaiaw oa Harcti 24. 1*41. All law fram U BriUab and Cwtl aa nttl bMh Saa aiaa lltaa. 
aaaaa TK-tlJ and TSS. Vat L PACE 324 FMf, Olbiat 




Demonstration Drop from Latest Air Transport 



OIVCtOPMENT IN TROd^-CAKRYIMG AIA* 
CRAFT Hm* m ic» latMC 

ang F*JrcMI4 C4)« or YaclioC. pour o 

itandard Irana^rt in tho U.S.A.A.F. From It. 
parachHto troop* «an bo diachargod In olmott half 
tho timo (irttomorjr daring tbo War. m domon* 
itraiod at BoauUou, in Hampihlro. on AagiMt F. 
IFM, vboA Rrltlih and U.S. troopt doocond^ 
togotbor (I). A 2S>poondar gun. with traotor. It 
»o«n ( 1 ) omorgtng from tbo aircraft. FMtIng 
arrangamont It taown at 111 r a foatura of tho 
Fachoc boing that troop* tan jump from both tidat 
of tbo boanhapod fuialaga. 


Ooolgfvod orlglRRllF mllltarf parpoaaa. tho 
Fairchild C-di. poworad by a pair of li^yllndar 
2.IW h.p. oflflnat. It now baing dcvalopod at a 
cargo carriar on U.&. commorical air rotrtaa : 
It cao carry a F-ten payload at 2M m.p.b. la 
contrast, tho famous Dakota was daslgn^ for 
commarcial purpotos and adoptod fay tha Allios 
as a troo^carrymg alraraft. i’bsfoi, Cra/ra! f>ffsi 
PAGE das 



Paris Peace Delegates Take Their Brief Ease 



JVT THe'CPtfU House. PARIS, on 

Avfuu K 1944, fe^ a ftpccial p«rform*n<« 
of ballat wor* H. Holotov, U^.S.R. (I. 
loftl And M« dmuchcor, iolaed by Hr. 
iAmM RyrnOA. U.S.A.. Aho«Aon (4I wUh 

M» wK« <ioft> in thoir boa ; M. C^rgo* 
RMauH. Pmncn Proffilor. and wife 
|J) i Admiral LarMonnlar, Pranco (4, 
loft). Mr. Mackonaia King. Canada fcan* 
Ire), and Hr A V. AUMandar, Britain. 

At M. BldawU'a raca^elon for tM Paaea 
dalaniaa. Hal.-Oan. Praa^aij Tfiaran. 
Soo^ Africa il. rigKt) convamod with 
H. Idooard Rardal). Ya g at f arialcantfoK 
tWough an intarpratar (laftl. On tSa 
Political and economic Commlttoai on 
Italy. Dr. Har^rt fvatt. Auctralia (S. 
r.gbti (• in d&acuaaion with M. Sava 
Koaanovic ;la4t) and Dr. LoontU (can- 
tfoE TwgoalAv miniitan to Washington 
and London raapactivaly. PAGE 326 







Ex-Enemy Countries Present Peace Treaty Pleas 




Sifner 6 * CASPEHI 

frjmtt Minlitsr ef ibljr 


V OtCmC THEIR OBJECTIONS to 
the droit Peace Treaties, dek- 
sates of th: rz>«nemj countries ■ItaJ]', 
Rumania, Hunxarjr, Bulgaria, and 
Finland'• present^ their cases at the 
Paris Peace Conlerence. Stenor de 
Casperi. Prime Minister of ItaJ;, on 
August xo, 1946. condemned the pro* 
posed mo^bd French Line dividing 
Ital; and the new Free Territory of 
Veneais Giulia as a " line of political 
eapsdienc;," and warned that “a 
clash between ethnic groups within the 
dt; of Trieste ma; well lead to ar 
intrrruiional conflict." Urging the 
Conference " not to fall irrto an irre- 

f irabts mistake," he asked thet the 
rieste dKision be postponed. Having 
to renounce ell reparation claims 
against German;, and at the same time 
to pa; Allied Occupational eapenses 
after October 1943 (when she became 
an Allied co«belUgerent) together with 
lta];'s own reparation pajments "in 
their full and crude meaning " srould be 
"beyond her eapacit; to fulfil." 

M. Tatarescu (Rumania) speaking 
on August ij, considered the economic 
demands of his country’s peace terriu 
likely to jeeperdiic the resteretior 
of her ecoaomy. He esserted thal 
daims against Hungary and German; 
should have been permitted, end ap¬ 
pealed for the retention of amu b; 
Rumania's military forces. 

M Cyag^ossi, Hungarian Forelgr 
Minister, OT AuguM 14 made " certair 
modest claims" including the returr 
of part of Transylvania and hoped that 
the ConfetdKs would permit nungar; 
to meet her obligations and avoid 
complete economic collapse. 

On the same day U. Kulichev |Bul- 
gaiia), requested the cession to hii 
country of Western Thrace as an outlet 
to the Aegean Sea ; this was opposes 
by M Isoldaris, Greek Premier. Hi 
also stated that the economic clausal 
of the treaty would worsen the pre¬ 
carious state of Bulgaria's flnances, and 
conduded by askii^ support for hii 
country's request to enter the United 
Katie ni. 

M. Karl Endcell on August 15 pul 
forward Finland's case, asking foi 
alienations of the territorial concessieni 
and tbs economic clauses in the treaty, 


M. evoNCrossi 

Hungarian Fornign Mlnisrar 


/'be’M Krvtfeai. disan'a'or f'SM, Plaiw 
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M. KUUCHEV 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister 


M. Karl ENCKCLL 
Finnish Fereign Minister 




Hell-Fire Corner Acclaims Winston Churchill 



VISITING •HITAIN'S OLMST tIAPOHT Amim U, IS4S. for Mdm M* IfuiallatiMi m Lord WordM and Admirol of tl>o 

Cia^wa P«rta« Hr, CWrcMIl drovo (hronih C>««ar% atroota <too) to a a^oclowa wiof^aaa in the freandt of Sc. Martin** Priory (Dover CoUege). where 
h* eddr e aaed (bottom) the meeting of the Grand Coort of Shepwey-^Mefora and efTIcimla of the Cin^aa Pom (Hoatingc, Sandwich, Dover, New Romnoir 
and H)rtho) and other towns. Soo also Hive, page S2I. PAGE 320 /*bots», P.A.‘J<(uU> 






Honouring Canadians Who Fell at Pourville 



HIMOftliS OP THi ALLIED RAID ON DIEPPE In IP42 w«r« Mirrctf mfrttt wh«n pn ic» fourth annlv«pMry, Aufuat It. It4i, Mr. Maekanai* Klnf. Prim) 
Miniacpr of Canada, vnvnllpd a irMinorial to cha man af CaAada*» Ind UritlpA who «rara lullad at Pourrilla dariri thaaa p^trailoat (aaa paf«i 
Vof i). In a thraa^day |iHtrln>a||a Mr. Maekanaia King vliitad naighhaurinf arpM aatacJatai arith tha raid, and gravti of Canidtani in Diappa aamatary. 
and ratalvad cha Pra adorn of cha town. PAGE 32d /'k'/a. C^niiimn V!tici4i 





HIS MAJESTY'S SHIPS H.M.S. Moonstone 

T hough Af* • clu* of v«m«I which icHcm h«CQm«$ cofupUueus, owinc 

t* ftp mppy pf ch«m hclnf ciftltAPd tp vfMpftctscylir dutlpft» chp Mppnfttpnc wmm dpcidpdl v 
** In the npwft " in ltdi. 

An l^lan «uhmcplA« of $$$ tcn$, with a lorfBCP ftpoa^ of IB knoti. tha Cahloo OaMItl 
(namod aftpr tho aftcronomor). wa* appratint In tha Rad Saa whan Italy antarad tha war. 
On har Am crylfta afcar hoatllltlaft hataa aha wa* ilfhud hy a Rpltlih daatpoyar, wM«h 
drappad dapth chapfoa naar har. Slight laaimfa raawUad. hat miKh mara ftarlam wat iha 
diftlacallan of tha oJp aaodltlofilag plana Sa hamld did tha alp bacama that ultlmataly rha 
Mh«naplna waa foptad ca bpaab ftapfacp at frapuant Intarvala. On ana of thata aecaalonf tha 
waft ftftftttad by alraraft, oad tha Hpaattana. an anti'ftwbmaplna trawlar baftod an Adan, waft 
datallad to daal with hop. Dapth tk^rgm Indatad tha Calllal to bpaak ftocfica* and MrtalvJni 
tha ftmall tlta and light armamaat of tha trawlop. tha Italian captain mada tho daclcian to 
Rgbc H avt on tha turfaea. Mr. William Moorman. Rontcwaln. R.N., In cammand of tha 
MaaiMtapa, apanad Rra alma*! ftlmwltanaaoftly with tha tubmarlno. bat with battap aim. 
Har captain Mllad. tha GallM caffandarad. and was broaiht proudly Into Adan with tha 
WMta snalgn dying avartha Italian coloupf. Thla waa tha flrftt anamy ftubmarina capturad 
In tha War. 

Nat only waa tha ftobmarina a blggar and fftttar ahlp. but tha mountad kwa modarn 1'f»ln. 
gVM anlnot tha trawiar** ftlnolo old Ain. Hr. Hoorman waa awarded tha D.S.C. and 
ordanad Ip nka a caurva to auallfy for commItftJonod rank. Tho Hoonttona la hara aoan in 
Adon harhPHP. In May 1941 tha Hoonacona taak part in tho oporatlona around Crate. 









Rprnrdx of Ihf RegimcHtt: i939—iB49 



Jilff KOUQ! J/< 

muntcaiions as a viial » • » ^ C«M S.^# ^ 

factor in winning J b vi 

battles was not realiied as fully as it was laler, »«✓ By 

after experience gained in campaigns in the Co/. T. B. GRAVELY, O.B.E. 
Western Desert. From then onwards, de¬ 
mands for men and equipment became so T^URtNG the peried 1939-1945 there wu no spot 
great that it was difficult to keep pace with ^ on the Earth's eurtac* cantaininc memt«rs 
them. In 1939 the proportion of Signals to the “* ‘1“ Army or Air Fo «8 which dM not a^ 
reel nr Ihp R F F wat 3 2? ner Cent Bv the ““•**" **» tuoU of men of the Royal Signals ; for 
?V ' ‘"f ViL tlL. MiHdIo ’"'fl' to do for all three Sernees. 

autumn of 1942 the proportion in tiK Midde some worked in miaed units of the Indian and 
East had risen to 6’22-per cent, and in 1945 African Signal Corps, others alongside Signal uniti 
the figure for India and from all over the British Empire and from the 
Burma was 699 percent. At l/nited States. The Corps wu formed in tpae from 
the opening of the battle of the Royal Engineers Signal Services, and its very 
J|9|L El Aiamein for every 1.000 appropriate motto is " Swill and Sure." 
men of the Royal Armoured ni~Tnxm7> 

Corps. Royal Artillery or 

* Ur ••'•^‘htry engaged, there were Unfortunately, military wireless sets are 
^9 \ about 130 men of the Royal subject to the same troubles as civilian ones. 

HL Signals. Communication is liable to be lost through 

Concurrently with this ck- ‘"f . 

nfi n irM iIb rik/ MiH ni^hf sn iwg^plAm mapIa Ar fhA 


LINC MEN WITH THE ■.E.E. in Frenea in 
Occobor 1919 uclllaad eirietlnf poU> cs iar Armr 
telephone wires at Borneville. this communlcn. 
tien smsm then Cakini prioriev over wireless. 


H.fUH.THE PRINCESS ROYAL, theirCeleneF 
in-Chlef. inipecfod ■ guard of honour of Roynl 
Slgnsis during her visit to a Northern Com¬ 
mand depot In Ssptomhor INI. few?, Pio^opusi 
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SiST (HIGHLAND) DIVISION 

C .)MPoscD or Terriiorul battalions 
oT all the Hifhland Rcfimcnls, 
the 5Ul Division retained the 
badge worn by its predeersMirs in 
the hirst Great War. It joined the 
R.h.K. in Trance in 1940, and in June 
of that year two battalions, cut olT 
at St. Vaiery-cn-CauK. fought heroic¬ 
ally until forced to caeituUte. 
Ke-formed in ihc L'.K., the DivKion 
was sent to the Middle Last in 1942, 
where it built up a great reputation in 
desert warfare; Irom Alamem. in 
October, it fought with the 8lh Army 
through Cyrenaica, Iripolitania and 
I in Tunisia, where the storming of the 
Wadi Akarit, on April 6, 194). was 
one of the finest achievements of the 
War. After taking pan in the 
invasion of Sicily In July, and Italy in 
Seplrmher. the SIst was withdrawn to 
Lngland for Ihc invasion of hraoce. 

Landing in Normandy wiih2l Army 
Group, on June 6, 1944, the Division 
gained all ils objectives in " Opera¬ 
tion Totalize," the Allied break¬ 
through south of Caen, on August 7. 
Lisieux was entered on August 22 
after bitter hand-to-hand righting. 
The Seine was crossed it Elbetif the 
same week, and the SIst advanced to 
capture id, Valery-cn-Caux, Sep¬ 
tember 2 (see illus. page 248). 

Witii ihe 49ih Division it attacked 
’’ Lo Havre, on September 10. 
By October 22 the clearance of south¬ 
west Holland brought the Division lo 
St. Michelgestel, Boxtel and Herto- 
genbosch. After a short period in 
the Nijmegen salient in November- 
Dumber, the 51st. under command 
of XXX Corps, took over the llotion 
I sector to help check the enemy's 
I Ardennes offensive in January 1945. 
In February the Division suslained 
severe losses in Ihe Beichswald Forest 
halite, and a fierce entagement was 
fought at Goch, enrered on I'eb. IS. 

As an assault Division it crossed 
the Rhine on March 2.V and the 
advance continued to Rees, where 
losses were again high. A hard 
battle ensued at Ganderkesee. April 
21-22. Crossing the Weser, south of 
Bremen, the 51st fought towards 
Bremerhaven until the surrender of 
Ihe German forces on May 5. 


that all communications had to be by wireless, 
suppkrnentcd by such civilian telephone 
routes as could be repaired in the time avail¬ 
able. The Corps covered the 250 miks from 
the Rhine lo Ihc tibe in 26 days. March 27— 
April 21. 1945, and Corps H.Q. made 
13 moves, over an average distance of 20 
miles etch. Owing to the speed of move¬ 
ment, and difficulty of getting up maicrUil^ 
no building of lines w-a.s possible on the axis 
of advance, and lateral routes were impossible 
ns the country on cither Run's was seldom 
cte.sr of the enemy. 

At each move. Corps Signals usually 
reached a new site only a few hours after it 
had heen in tltc hands of Ihe enemy. Brushes 
with Ihe enemy were frequent, Ihc largest bag 
of prisoners, numbering 32, being made by 
a, I.me Squadron reconnaissance party ntoving 
into a new Corps H.Q. 



LAVING CABLC TO THE GUNS an Che g<h Army frsnt In Italy whilit the funeert were In ectlen 
wax accompltahed by the ttoyel SIgnali ai part ef their recazniaed dutiai. Davlaing avd main* 
talnlna Intercemmunleatien •yitama, hare aa ctaewhare, preaanted andlett preblemi for thoae 
whoae motto wet (and !•> " Swrtt and Sure." J’V-U p. «r »r<A 

Reconditioning demolished routes was a 
big lask on all frunU, and it was a great day 
when they were found lo be in good enough 
condition to be workable. ARcr the landing 
at Salerno, in September 1943, it was found 
that Ihe lines lo Naples were still intact. After 
putting in some feverish repair work on a 
dismantled switchboard it was possible to 
ring up Naples : and a British Inlettigcrvce 
offtcer, who spoke perfect lialiaa. call^ up 
the Italian admiral commanding (he port and 
asked for the latest information regarding 
the German troops. The admiral gave Infor¬ 
mation every four hours for the next three 
days, but he then became suspicious ! 

in common with the other methods ccni- 
munications by line has ils limitaliom, oluef 
among which arc the fact that once lines are 
constructed the hend^kicis they serve must 
remain somewhere ffa them, and there is 



AHMY signals OFPICE in BUMHA ww Mt up tn an eld bulldinz pulrkly adapted to the per- 
pmo. Owini to tba nature of the country ever which the Alliet leushl. communicatien wet 
•ffeeted mainly hy radio. Mobile wirolott trudi t ae n tr e photegraphl backed on to one another 
termed a compact Sifnal cenire. PAGE 332 Hnmk UjC.iaf 
























Royal Signals Devices in the Western Desert 
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considerable risk of damage to the routes, 
l.ines suffer more damage from our own 
xchicks than from eiximy action. One enter¬ 
prising officer serving in Italy took the trouble 
to analyse the cause of faults in his area and 
found that only 16 per cent were due to 
enemy action alone. 

The motor-cycle dispatch rider who has 
for so long been a feature of the Army com¬ 
munication system is still a nrost important 
link, particularly for carrying such things as 
marked maps and documents the transmission 
of which by other means would be both 
difficult and slow. But he is liable to become 
a casualty, either through enemy action or 
mechanical breakdown, and there is, there¬ 
fore, urKcriainty as to whether he has 
delivered his package or not, when his limes 
of arrival and departure cannot be reported 
by telegraph or telephone. The motor-cycle 
has oBen been replaced by a jeep, light aero¬ 
plane or moior-Doac. 

Special Unirs for R.A.F. and R.N. 

Visual signalling, or ‘‘flag wagging" as it 
K popularly called, is now seldom employ^ 
cuxpt in unusual circumstances, or in special 
operations, such as a beach landing. Lamp 
signalling is sometimes used in forward areas 
or for communicating with aircraft. Pigeons, 
which are one of the oldest means of com¬ 
munication known to man. were extensively 
used for certain purposes, particularly in the 
ornnizaiion of the Defence of Britain ; with 
airborne troops, and in the Far East. The 
great merit of pigeons is that they can traverse 
short distances over ground which may be 
impassable to any form of transport at a 
spm which is rather better than that of a 
dispatch rider travelling on good roads. Their 
chief drawbacks are their inability to fly with 
any certainty at night, and the difficulty of 
obtaining two-way communication. 

Each formation, and certain units in the 
Royal Armoured Corps and Royal Artillery, 
haxc their own Signal unit specially designed 
to meet their particular needs. To satisfy 
the requirements of the Royal Air Force 
special units exist called Air Formation 
Signats, each one of which is able to provide 
line communications for about 15 squadrons, 
The problem of providing communicatioas 
on the lirtes of communication and in base 
areas, not to mention the link.s from the head¬ 
quarters of each theatre back to the War 
Office, and the requirements of the Royal 
Navy called for a number of special units, oper¬ 
ating elaborate equipment overlong distances. 


Long-range wireless links, some of them 
capable of high-speed work, had to be main¬ 
tained between the War Office and the Head¬ 
quarters of all overseas commands. .Many of 
these links carried all types of concession 
telegrams in addition to official traffic. A big 
problem was provided by communications 
across the En^ish Channel, particularly as 
the Army was responsible for meeting a 
great many of the needs of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Air Force. During the period 
before the Tactical Air Force crossed over, 
instant communication had to be available 
for passing calls for air support. 

The original submarine cables which had 
linked England with Frantt and Belgium had 
all been cut in 1940, and it was decided that 
it would be quicker to lay new ones to meet 
imroediaic r^uiremenis. As laying cables 
would take time, ail traffic would have to be 
handled by wireless di^g the early stages of 
the Normandy invusialThe wireless problem 
wasdeali withintw^ohions: <u) Rear links 
required by thoRovaLNavy. Army, and Royal 
Air Force ; rsM^nks of lower power 
from the assAli bedmts. 

A total of 65 transmitters was allotted to 
cover the needs all three Services, these 
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being distributed in huts at three sites along 
the South Coast. For working to the assaufr 
beaches smaller and more mobile sets were 
used, which for security reasons could not 
be in position until the night before the land¬ 
ing look place. Five motile sets were landed 
on Che braches, and four came into action. 

The first submarine cable was laid on 
D-Day 3, but ended in an uncleared land 
minefield. It was not through until O -F 5. A 
second cable was laid on D -F 6. but the ship 
was damaged, and the end of the cable was 
dropped ten miles from the far shore. It was 
picked up and finished OR D-Fll. ByD-F13. 
six telephone and up 10 14 teleprinter circuits 
were working, using both cables, but a 
north-easterly gale sprang up and both 
cables were damaged by drifling wrecks a 
few miles off the French shore. Despite the 
gale, a cable ship put out and repaired one 
cable on D -F 17, but repairs to both were not 
completed until D -F 22. In all, ten Channel 
cables were laid and seven repaired. 

Signals Became Motor-Minded 

At this stage the latest technical invention, 
the Wireless Set No.lO, came into its own. 
This apparatus was originally designed for 
bridmng a gap in a telephone route, and was 
capable of providing eight telephone channels 
working simultaneously. Some of these sets 
were used to supply extra links across the 
Channel, and subs^uently to keep Field- 
Marshal Montgomery's Tactical Head¬ 
quarters in touch with the base and the War 
Office, during rapid moves when there was no 
lime to lay lines (see page 556, Vol. 9). The 
B.B.C. broadcasts, heard by so many list¬ 
eners. were relayed over the cross-Channel 
circuits provided by the Royal Signals. 

The problems of different theatres, par¬ 
ticularly those of the Far East, called for 
special treatment thou^ not for any radical 
change in basic training. The main point of 
difference between the Far East and other 
theatres arose from different methods of 
transport. Jn the period of highly mobile 
warfare in the Middle East, the ^tem of 
staff officers and their Royal Signals operators 
working together as a team inside a spttial 
command vehicle, which was sometimes 
armoured, had become highly developed, and 
Royal Signals had become motor-minded. 

Tn the far East wheeled traffic was often 
^ limited to the jeep, and manor pack animal 
became the principal means of transport in 
forward areas. This meant that equipment 
had to be redesigned for pack transport and 
that officers and men had to learn how to 
load and handle pack animals and look after 
them, One of (he biggest factors in the Far 
East was air transport. All equipment had 
to be redesigned, if necessary, to make it 
"air-portable" and units had to be ready to 
be "lifted” by airat short nockc. Cable and 
batteries were supplied by air, the cable being 
made up in specially designed coils. 

In the words of Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery. “ Much of Signals work was of the 
unspwtacular slogging variety which the 
provision of a vast network of communica¬ 
tions involves. The constant aim of Signals 
was to build up the solid cable head as far 
forward as possible, to provide reliable 
jumping-olT places for communications in 
the battle area." Although the Field-Marshal 
was referring to operations in North-Western 
Europe, the same holds true of all theatres of 
war. Signals' part in every operation con¬ 
sisted of the build-up before the battle, using 
every means of communication available, 
intense activity to maintain essential links 
during the actual operation, and another 
build-up during the period of reorganisation, 
so as to make sure that no failure of com- 
munications should delay the prompt arrival 
of fonforcements and supplies. Other troops 
might rest after their labours, but the work 
of Royal Signals went on continuously. 




Wttere 
EiMenhowcer 
WaicheA 
On D^tPay 

In tbe Naval Room in H.M^. 
Dryatl, at SouUiwick Pail, 
Fweham, Hants, hanp a wall* 
map of tremendous memories On 
It. as the main ♦•'•HtjI •“ plot," 
were shown alt Naval move¬ 
ments before, dutiitf and after 
the launching of the assault on 
the Normandy beaches—and 
progress <d events on D-Day, 
thus shown, were watched 'bf 
the Supreme Conunander, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
'The unveiling of the map (above) 
in its original position, and a 
commemontive ptaqoe, on 
August 7, 1946, vras accom¬ 
panied by a thanksgiving cere¬ 
mony for ihe success of those 
gigantic operatians which com¬ 
menced on June 6, 1944, and 
led to the liberation of Europe 
from German dominatioa 
The wiveiling certmony was 
p er formed bj (right, pointii^) 
Rear-Admiru G. IL Creasy, 
CB., CB.E. O.S.O., R.N. On 
the extreme right is CapL John 
Ide, U.S. Navy (AssL Naval 
Attadie, U,S. Embasn. London). 
Centre officer, bolding white 
paper, is Commodore Robinson, 
UTi Navy, Air Naval Attache 
at the Embasy. 

PWh, Anmi^td frmt 
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The fint post-»'ir atomic bomb was dropped <|) (rom an aircraft on June 30 , 1946 (B^.T.), over Bikini atoll lagoon (xe 
pages 232-233). The fnlkivi-inf' month the same waters uere vwiently erupted from below, for the benefit of ot^rvers of 
the U.^ Navy. For this xct^ test, on July 24 (B.S.T.), a bomb suspended, at an undisdoaed depth, from a landing 
craft was detonated, in the midst of a target fleet, by radio impulses from a distance of 15 miles. 


When the sea burst open (2), thousands of tons of water roared up to 2,000 feet ( 3 ). a moment later ( 4 ) extending to S.OOO 
feet and measuring more than 2,000 feel across at the base. Dense smoke surged to RjXU feet and. sufferii^ varyir^ 
degrees of damage, target ships which still remained afloat tossed in the tumultuous waters discoloured lor miles around 
by the disintegration of the lagoon's coral bed. The shoreline of Bikini atdl is seen in the fmeground. 
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DunMtirit Port ReopeneA to Xonigatioiik at Mjost 

Fim ship h) enter Europe’s most hiitoric port sinee June !»»—when Dunkirk wts a lest point o( resfatince for British 
troops, md for the Germans fire years later—the 3.000-ton Swedish coaster Jupiter (top), dressed with buntlnr Inin stem 
to stern, w towed by tup past rusty wrecks and ruined quays. Bombed frequently by Allied aircraft, the reopening to 
sea-traffic on August 7t i946, fdSUmtd the completton at lock repitn and an all-dear announcement rega^iiif mines. 
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Our Emyir^U Proud Bhare Vietoru 

MALAYA AY]> SllVOAPORE 


M ost people can recall the spate or 
criticism, even abuse, of the conduct 
of British arms and administration 
in Malaya when in 1942 public opinion waa 
shocked by the disasters in the Far East. 
Cooler reflection shows that this criticism 
was unfair to our soldiers, civilians and 
officials. The truth is that they played their 
part in difficult circumstances, victims of 
a catastrophe beyond their control. The 
peoples of Malaya have been charged with 
universal treachery, and the corollary has 
been drawn that we had failed to gain their 
loyalty and goodwill. That also is untrue. 

To present the true facts about Malaya 
in their right perspective, it is necessary to 
give a fairly full picture of the country and 
Its people. For more than SOO years prior 
to the entry of the first white man into 
Malaya, there was a big Buddhist Malay 
Kingdom in Sumatra with colonies in 
nonricrn Malaya that levied tax and toll on 
trade. In 1511 the Portuguese contfuered 
Malacca and perpetuated the system of 
monopoly in Astern waters, only to be 
ousted by the Dutch in 1641. Britain 
acquired Malacca by treaty from the Dutch 
in 1824, and meanwhile had leased the 
island of Penang from the Sultan of Kedah 
in 1786. By the simple expedient of free 
trade this almost uninhabited island was 
lurrt^ into a flourishing port. By the same 
initiative, in 1811, Sir Stamford Raffles 
acquired a mangrove swamp from the 
Sultan of lohorc, and from this unpronrising 
beginning Singapore was developed into one 
of the world's largest ports. Penang, 
Malacca and Singapore made up the colony 
of the Straits Settlements. 

Neither Trained Nor Armed for War 
Britain had no desire to extend her responsi¬ 
bilities further but, following urgent requests, 
in 1874 Britain appointed aovisers to help the 
Malay chiefs to administer Perak, pari of 
N^i Sembiian and Selangor. In 1888 
Palung accepted a British President, and 
these four territories formed the Federated 
Malay Slates. By a treaty with Siam in 1909 
that country transferred to Britain control over 
Kelantan. Tregganu and Perils, and in 1914 
the Sultan of lohore applied for a British 
General Adviser and British civil servants. 
Ttiese five slates formed the Unfederaied 
Malay Stales. During British administration 
slavery, torture and forced labour were 
obolished, civil wars and tropical diseases 
eliminated, and a system of social services 
introduced which were second to none in any 
ulher Colonial territory in the world. 

The three main races in Malaya arc the 
2,169,000 Malays, 2,114,000 Chinese and 
7SS,0M Indians. The Malay is, typically, a 
small peasant, and although a few aspire 
to Government employment the majority 
are easy-going, preferring to leave to others 
the worries of business and wage-earning 
toil on estates and miiws. In contrast the 
Chinese are energetic and easily adaptable 
and have played an important part its the 
life of Malaya; while the Indians, of whom 
half a million are Tamils from Southern 
India and Ceylon, worked mainly on the 
rubber plantations, but some became Govern¬ 
ment servants, railwaymen, schoolmasters 
and lawyers. These (Koples, together with a 
small minority of Eurasians and British, 
made up the “ five faces of Malaya," and 
in 1938 a report to the League of Nations 
stated that "Having an adequate revenue, 
the Governineni of Malaya has been able to 
develop health and education to a point 
unattained elsewhere in the East. . . ." 

If the foregoing is true why, it may be 
uked, did the peoples of Malaya not pul up 
a better show when ibe Janancse invaded 7 


By HARLEY V. IJ§iLL 

T he disutec which belell our Far Eastern 
Colonies of the Straits SetUenienIs and Malay 
States la leas prevented thetr completing the pari 
in the war enort trtiich they had bejpm prior to the 
Japanese invasion. Credit it here plud to the 
behaviour of their peoples in the tragic dreum- 
stances which were beyond their control. 

The answer is simple—they were neither 
trained nor armed for warfare. At a discus¬ 
sion of African territories in 1919, in Paris, 
British and Americans agreed that there was 
no moral justification for imposing military 
training on native populations. Britain 
extended this principle to the whole of her 
Colonial Empire, including Malaya. 

The defence scheme was based on the 
assumption that Siam and Indo-China would 
remain in friendly hands ; that Singapore 
was impregnable to attack from the sea ; and 
that the U.S. Pacific Fleet would be available 


in a vital emergency involving Japanese 
aggression. In the event, the attack on 
Singapore came from the land, and a large 

f art of (he U.S. Fleet was al the bottom of 
earl Harbour. Added to all this, Great 
Britain was herself fighting on many fronts 
for her very exislertce and was thereby 
rendered inc^ble of affording effective 
assistarKe. The peoples of Malaya were 
responsible neither for the defensive scheme 
nor for the disaster which ensued. 

'T'lte lest of loyalty can first be made by 
^ reference to the altitude of Malaya prior 
to the Japanese invasion. Malaya fulfilled ils 
prescribed production function by producing 
record quantities of rubber and tin. In a 
country like Malaya every European in 
tinte of war is a keyman and accordingly 
they were forbidden to come home to join 
up, as many wanted, but were retained to 
maintain the efficiency of Malaya's economy 
artd government under the extra strain 
thrown on it by the war. There was hardly a 
woman who was not engaged in medical or 
other war work, and these Europeans formal 
the nucleus round which gathered thousands 
of Asiatics, men and women, who manned 
the various defence services. All classes and 
races of the population voluntarily gave 
£20.000,000 to the war effort—an amount 
^AOe 33B 
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representing two-thirds of the total contribu¬ 
tion of the whole Colonial Empire. 

At the beginning of the war the locally- 
raised forces consisted of one battalion of 
the Malay Regiment, the small Johore 
miliiaiy forces, artd a number of volunteer 
units in the Straits Selllements, Federated 
Malay Slates, and Johore. Kedah and 
Kelantan. At the time of the invesion the 
total strength of the volunteers was 10,500. 
Some of the volunteer units fought and 
retreated with the rest of our armies down the 
peninsula into Singapore, and about 3,000 
were captured, many showing great bravery. 

Help and Sympatiiy for Our Troops 

What of the attitude of the civilian popula¬ 
tion after the invasion ? In the extreme 
rapidity of Japarsese advance some confusion 
was inevitable, and Penang was a story of 
an urtexpecied ertemy breax-through on the 
nearby mainland causing a badly-executcd 
evacuation. But against this must be set 
innumerable examples of men and women 


of all races staying obstinately at their posts 
until cleared out by the military; while in 
Singapore the pauive defence services 
functioned well until the eve of surrender. 
Bewildered and stunned though they were 
by events which belied our propaganda that 
the Japanese could not conquer Malaya, 
the bulk of the Asiatic population behaved 
remarkably well. The average Qiinere was 
enthusiastically on our side. 

Was there a Fifth Column ? Quite frankly, 
there was, but on nothing like the Kale 
sug^ted in some quarters. Most of the 
stories arose from the inability of British 
troops to distinguish Malays and Chinese 
from Japanese, a difficulty whKh waa increased 
by the trick UKd by the Japanese troops of 
disguising themselves in native clothing. 
Then there was the natural silence of the 
Malays which was interpreted as antipathy 
by those unaccustomed to their habits. 

Such Fifth Column as existed was almost 
entirely confined to Northern Malaya where 
there was a considerable mixture of Malays 
with Siamese, whose pro-Japanese sentiments 
had hitherto not been fully appreciated. It 
is significant to note, however, that there 
is no sin^ recorded instaoce of our troops, 
when cut off by the enemy or seeking to escape 
capture, failing to receive help and sympathy 
from the local pcoplc- 
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Our IVorLm^rrsj/iflpoert/ine 

SMUTS 


T hc carter of Jan Christiaan Smuts is 
amonB the most colourful of those of 
the Fmpirt's war leaders. From 
commander of a Boer “commando" he 
becante, on May 24, 1941, a Field-Marshal 
of the British Army ; from a bitter enemy 
of Britain he became a staunch supporter 
of the Empire and, as Prime Minister of 
South Africa, and Minisitrr of I5cfence. 
one of its maio pillars. 

In his 77th year he can look back on a 
life as statesman, scholar, soldier, scientist, 
lawyer, philosopher and explorer. Yet 
Field-Marshal Smuts remains a man of 
simple tastes, living in an unpretentious 
house on the outskirts of Pretoria. 

Bom on May 24. 1870, in a village near 
Malmesbury, in Cape Provinec, his father 
was a prosperous Dutch farmer and his 
mother of Prerwh Huguenot slock. At school 
he met his two main political rivals—Kcrlrog 
and Malan—and at Stellenbosch Victoria 
College he met Sybella Krige. (he girl he 
was to marry in 1897. Today he calls her 
*' Hie," and their house is noisy with grand¬ 
children when the family, two «ons and 
four daughters, comes home. 

A brilliant scholar, at Cambridge he com¬ 
pressed a two-years' law course into one. 
necame a Bcnchcr of the Middle Temple 
and. when only 28, Slate Attorney for the 
South African Republic. The Boer War 
interrupted his fiolitical career; but it 
proved his ability as a strategist, and with 
its termination he once again plun^d into 
politics—the Field-Marshal's nrsi interest. 
At the other extreme be has a great love 
of Nature. He still tells his friends about the 
days when, as a child, he spent houn with a 
Hottentot shepherd on his father's farm, 
listening to tales of the veld. 

^ow he keeps u variety of animals in his 
^ ' private grounds, among them a pel crane, 
and a year or so ago he had a lion cub. 
Another of his interests is botany ; that, 
and the study of prehistoric implements 
and settlements, Smuts says, gives a purpose 
10 the long walks he loves. 

When in London in 1943 he went for a 
ten-mile walk every week-end. But during 
the week his secretaries were at their desks 
at 7.30 a.m.—so was Smuts. He still rises 
at seven a.m. and, in a study lined with books 
on philosophy, strategy, politics, physics and 
photography, he works until midnight with 
only short breaks for meals. Those who 
handle his documents have no easy task • 
the Fleld-Manhal's handwriting is remark¬ 
ably iHegible. and the secretary who typed 


his book “Holism and Evolution" had 
coDsianily lo refer to him. 

The Smuts entertain little, but the Picld- 
Marshal's friends know him as a brilliant 
and winy after-dinner speaker. He is a 
deep thinker, and phoiograplw. he declares, 
clears his mind for another of his hobbies— 
the study of philosophy. 




PIELO*MAft$HAL J. C. SHUTS, Prim* Hint* 

■tar of South Africa and of Oafanca, 

and a ^aat lovar of natara, anjejri Cha Sawara 
kn tha tardofia of Oraata Schawr (I) afVIcfal 
raildanca of South Africa*# PHma Minlatari, 
at Capa Town. Hr«. Smuta (2) Suajr knitl»n( 
in tha fraundf of thair country Kama at 
Irana, naar Pratoria. Arrivina at La Sourtot 
airftold, Franca U) • *** Aufuat If, I f44. ta load 
cha Dominion*# dalacotien at tha Faaca 
Canfaranca : with Mm it tha dauphtar of 
Hajar-Oanaral Prancoit Tharon, aetinpfatdar 
of tha Dalatadan In tha Plafd'Marthart 
ahaoAca. In Ma Capa Town tiudv 
l'kct9S, /Vr»k. 
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Scope for Reconstruction in Hamburg on the Elbe 


ONCffl^SREAT CITY ANO SiAFOAT. Hambvrf, in th« ttrltHh aona In Carmaar, 
(a«ei t (rfinticcaih of rac«natn»«ii»fi. A warcaaualty avrvaya movnda of rubbla Mill 
tov arin g Acraa of tha city (I). In tKa badly damagad docka Canadian whaai !• dla* 
a Libarty ahlp into a grain barga {2l. Wharaoc and qvayt hava boon 
alm^^^blitaratad ; bargoa ara maorad to poita <)>. Damolhhing tba ramainc of a 
bomfll bwilding f4). From ILA.d. bembart alone cha dty racolvad 32.U0 ton* of 
bomba botwoon May 1*40 and April l*4S, tba moat davaatattng altitka bolng thaio 
of July and Avguat I Ml. PAGE 34 1 foptcol /V. i< 





HELSINKI 


T he capital of Finland, Helsinki, 
like most of ihe other capitals 
of Europ; lives a feverish life 
today. When in November 1939 Finland 
found herself at war with Soviet Russia 
there was hard fighting for 100 days, and 
Helsinki especially suRcred much damage in 
the general bombing. Defeat was inevitable, 
and the Finns made peace. Ihe treaty being 
signed in Moscow in March 1940. By way 
01 indemnity large areas of the country were 
handed over to Soviet Russia, and there 
followed months of distress. In the summer 
of 1941 there came a swiR and surprising 
turn—the Finnish Army was again mobilised, 
this lime on Ihe side of Nazi Germany, 
though no sympathy was fell by the people 
for the Nazi philosophy. 

Armistice with the U.S.S.R. and Great 
Britain was signed on September 19, 1944. 
and the German troops left in nortbertt 
Finland devastated the country in ihefa 
retreat to Norway. There was hardly j 
building left unbumed after tl>e Nazis htRl 
been thrown out by Ihe small remnants of 
the Finnish army. Finland had sacrificed 
80,000 men killed and hundreds of thousands 
wounded in Hitler's war. 

New Factories Offer EmploymeDt 
The fighting over, the nation of barely 
4.000.000 was faced with manifold problems. 
There were big areas over which the war 
had swept, leaving only ruins. New homes 
had to be fourtd for the inhabitants of the 
areas given to the Soviet Union ; the majority 
of these homeless—more than 400,000—had 
flocked to the towns in order to earn a living. 
To Helsinki also came thousands of Karelians 
(see illus. in page 163, Vol. 8) and people 
who had been cvacuai^ from the Porkkala 
district, thus increasing the serious shortage 
of dwelling places. 

Lacking other accommodation the home¬ 
less persons took up their abode in schools 
and public air-raid shelters, and day after day 
more swarmed into Ihe city. The officials 
were posverless to alleviate this shortage and 
in consequence were unpopular. Demon¬ 
strations are frequent, ihe authorities receiv¬ 
ing resolutions and protests almost in¬ 
cessantly. But now building is in piogress 
in Helsinki, including a vast new hCKspiial for 
children which is approaching completion. 

The heavy war-indemnity—300.000,000 
dollars (about £73,<X)0,000) payable in com- 


bff Komri.A 

modifies over a period of six years to the 
U.S.S.R.—has been the cause of much 
trouble, but, paradoxically, it is one of the 
chief reasons for the absence of unemploy¬ 
ment in Finland today. Many new factories 
have been set up, new busixtesscs have bMn 
started, alt hands are ei^rly at work, 
though strikes have caused the general effort 
to fall short of full produclixiiy. 

Perhaps the most diflictm protdem has 
been the question of raw materials for Ihe 
Finnish industries, which work under high 
pressure in order to supply Soviet Russia 
with ships and machines according to the 
terms of the armistice. Finland was never 
rich in metals, and so the people looked to 
the western countries for help. And the 
hoped-for materials came ; first from Sweden, 
then from England and the U.S.A. Bui 
Finland had to produce more than the amount 
to be sent to Soviet Russia. The goods 
imported had to be paid for and there was 
only one way to cover all this—to work as 
hard as possible to get more products out 
of the forests of Finland than were needed, 
to meet the indemnity, 

The working tempo had to be speeded up. 
The social conditions of the foresl-woriters 
and those labouring in the factories were 
improved and wages raised, the result being 
that production showed a remarkable 
increase, and now it seems that Ihe ” green 
gold " of Finland—the almost boundless 
roresis, source of veneer and other products 
manufactured from wood—will lud the 
country out of its difficulties. 

T ACK of lonrtage has been an obstacle to 
^ obtaining raw materials from abroad. The 
Finnish merchant navy was never very large, 
though before the war it was almost large 
enough to carry all the imports needed from 
overseas. At the ouil^k of the war most 
of the Finnish raercM|^n were at sea or 
in foreign ports, whfre they were interned 
or sunk. Deep, therefore, was the joy 
when the govM-nmer^Bf Great Britain and 
Ihe U.S.A. prcclainW^ their willingness to 
give Finnish ships back to their original 
ownen. As Finland had to hand over to 
Soviet Russia many of its most up-to-date 


ships as war indemnity Ihe generosity 
shown by the British and American 
governments is very greatly appreciated. 
American and British ships have brought 
to Finnish ports gift-parcels, cars, agri¬ 
cultural tractors, machinery, medicine, 
sugar and tobacco. Cars from the U.S.A. 
have proved of very great value, as also the 
tractors. Almost every vehicle had been worn 
out and the situation was desperate. With 
the arrival of ships from the western world 
the wheels are turning again. The railway 
situation is still very bad, but new locomotives 
and wagons are being made vrilh Ihe utmost 
speed to take the place of thousands handed 
over to Soviet Russia. 

Route of (be First Coffee Ship 
The “ common " Finns, less concerned 
than others with political strife, accustomed 
as they are to a simple life arc. of course, 
worried about how to get sufficient mottey 
to buy food and ctothM, for prices have 
soared. Though the fo<^ situation is far 
from easy there is no actual starvation in 
Finland. Food has been rationed since 
f94I, the monthly rates’per person now being 
approximately : bread 19 lb. ; sugar 9 oz. ; 
butter 1 lb. ; meat 7 oz. ; fiw 2 lb. ; 
and 120 cigarettes (American). The milk 
ration is one-third pint per day. Potato». 
vegetables and fruit are not rationed, but 
are sary expensive. But the black market 
is legal, as in Soviet Russia, so that the rich 
are able to buy and eat more and better food 
than the poor. Textile goods are of very 
bad quality and difficult to obtain. Woollen 
cloth has not been seen in the shops of 
Helsinki since 1941. Housewives have to do 
a good deal of queueing, with the exception 
of expectant mollwrs who can obtain a special 
exemption card. While mothers shop, 
children can be left in the care of a nurs: in 
one of Ihe city's numerous parks. 

When after six long years there came the 
first ship with coffee to Finland—the S.S. 
Herakles, carrying more than 3,000 tons of 
coffee from Brazil—there was almost a 
national feast. Many of thy leading ikws- 
papers and the big shops displayed maps 
showing the route of the Herakles bringing 
the “ golden drink " to the thirsty Finnish 
people. Every day the situation of the ship 
on the Atlantic was marked on the maps so 
that all could see hqw their favourite drink 
drew nearer to Ihe Finnish coast. 
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Helsinki Sets the Pace for Finland’s Recovery 
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Cpt. H. •■ICHINC S. W. iUVL 

4ch HirtMTi. C^rpt. 

AeiloA: W. 1.4.41. Dit4 w«ur4{L IS.1.44 

Af« 31 VM^ U9k4) Atm 23. iH^kntr) 


$f«. R. W. COX Spr, e. DAKWtNT 

51 $4A., Hojrst En|lnt»rt. 

Action : H^damtr. Apl. 43. ActiOA : FrAntc. 114.44. 
A|c 11. (C«ACe^4vrr) A|A 14. (SMfrtr^) 


Wn. W. lOOl Gdn. R. ■. IDWARPS 

4fh Airternc DivMioA. Irlth Gucrdc. 

Died el weuAdi. 1.4.45. Actiwi: Ttinftit. 10.4.4). 
Aie)3. (N«Mi»rch> AielO. {WhUthvfeh) 


Sfr. J. L GUIIGCII Oar. H. HAROSTAPA 
S^h 4kld Coy.. R. 8Acr$. Itc 5vr«ey Rttc., R.A. 
ActiOA ; Dixmvdt 1)5.40 D. ol woundi: Ineii 13.141 
Afo 19. (At/iefftooe) Afe 10. {HudcAoJO 


tf. A. HKAL OS H. D. HCNWOOO Rmdr. U HURRiLL Set. A G. S. JARVIS 

Duke of Cornwell** LI. H.H.l Geltiee. Royal Artliltry. Royal Air Forte. 

ActiOA : Caealno. 12.5.44. MttMerranean. 15.12.41. la ectlOA : leva. 19.M.4). Action : Antwero. IIS.M. 
Aie IS. (4. C^tlMecX) A<a 10. (New^vey) Afli- (Oeiwihem} A|« 19. (Weithemiuw) 


Poraeohire RoftmeAt. 




-- . .. Pm. A. 6AMBLE 

ArfjrV E Sulh. Highttn^cfi 2nd En. Wntt York. Pngu 

“—..... .. 6nrm». HJ.44. 

(Man./iWd) 


Pwn. T. ALPOAD 

K. tniil.ktflliig Fu«i(l4r., 
In Kilen ; Itsir. lf-1.44. 
Agn 2A <Oef«rt*ni} 


Chf. P.O. J. H. 9KCCN 

H.n.S. ftMdicna. 

Action : Ac . 44 . ij.4.44. Ac6on : 
Ag4 2S. (nr. NcwmoHcftC) Aga 21. 


■41. 2.2.43. 
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to tnti krea lira rrmnw a/ mOrr. la aar Mtltt- 
tiaa la anaml* aarira.i. /ar ai. BaU af ilananr Ual aa 
mart can naia ka arcw.d. Hal >a kaaa aetra kaaa af 
brina aUr la naall.t all Ikam m far rcerlMd. 


Sm. T. H. BAXTIft 

221 Cor. R.A.S.C. 
Action : Arnham, 23.4.44. 
A^aa 3A (Clioitam) 




Tpr. A. KENT L CpI. F. MAPLESTONE 
Kor*l Tank Aagimanc. SvPelk Htgimtni. 

Action : Tobruk. 13.4.42 hg. P.O.W. 20.4.43. 
Aga 22. <L>rar»ael) Aga 40. (ClaucaaCtr} 


LEmdr. J. MARTIN L'A,CC.J.P. MORGAN 
Roral Artlllary, Roaal Air Forca. 

In action : Caan. i5J.44. India. I7.S.43 

Aga 2». (CaMl«ri Aga 34. (Saljakury) 


Stokor. C. MORT Y Sig. A. O. NICHOLLS 
H.n.s. GaJaUa. H.M.S. Calitoa. 

Madltarranaan. IS.I24I. Madltarranaan. IS.I24I. 
Aga 37. (gllarnmra Part) Aga 21. (Birmingham) 


L S. i. ROIBRTSON 

H M ). Charrbdrt 
Action : ai taa. 23.10.43. 
Aga 30. (EdmOurinj 


PM H. C. PREVBTT 
TUddiaaaa Raglmani. 
Aetna : at Ha. 27 244. 
Ag4 20. (Romigale) 


Sgt Pit. W. RAINE 

410 Souadrofl, R.A.F. 
ctnn :St. Omar. 2IA.4 


Lg.'Str. A. RICHARDS 
Roral Navy. 

Madltarranaan. May, 40 
Aaa 22 (faitbaurna) 


Pit Sgt. E. RIORY A'B A SHARP 

209 Squadron, R.A.F, H.M.S, Royal Oak. 

O.wda : Sarcliatlta.s.7.44. ScapaFtow. 14.10.39. 
Ago 21. (St. Helenri Aga 17. (Crmartan) 


Omar. ZIJ.4I. 
(Carliilt) 


Sgt Pit. L. O. SMITH 
Bomkor Command. R.A.F 
Action : Atlaniit. 17.4.43, 
Aga 29. (Tounton) 


Onr. T. A SOWERRT 

Royal Horn ArtiUary. 
Action : Tokruk. Nov. 41. 
Aga 21. iStdbargh) 


Snr. A TAYLOR Dvr. A H. BTRONC fIc.SfC. A THOMPSON CpL A W. TOMPKINS 
Royal Artillacy. Royal ArrnySarvlta Corpi. Royal Ar fort*. 4ti> Bn. Sannriac LX 

Action t Graaca. 21.4.41. Action: Tokruk. IS.S.4I. Action; BaHIn. 3.4.43. D. ol wdt; Nor'dy. 11.7.44. 

Aga 24. (Wgkalitidl Aga 21. lAicat) Aga 21. (MiddlaikrMfh) Aga IS. IMinehaodi 













"Your lives have been spared," 'vc wcr; 
fff/ ,oui,--,hrough the generosity of the Emperor, 
tve ever bwn belere, and you will You will go where no while men have ever 

ed before," said the Japs to their been before, and you will work as white men 

e Burma-Stain railway being coo- have nct'cr worked before." Kor our labour 

aphut, R.K., telling the stotr here, live were 10 receive ten cents a day. Later 

i toil. See also page 409, VoL 9. i(,jj increased to twenty-five cents, as 

and moat of them were then taken on to . '|^ j 

Co^bo by BriiUh warships. ^rtb.OOO pn^nc« 

The remainder of us, with other Naval died toiling on it. 
ratings, arrived there lH«nlyfour hours after 

the last ship had sailed. We waited in ibe „„ ,L n^Jf, ■! 1 ^| 

hope that another ship would come, but P" V^| 

nothing did. and on Mamh 16 the Dutch ■ V 

told us that the Japanese were to enter the A"^ ? K ^ 

town the following morning. And there. j ^Hve 

in Padang, I was taken prisoner along wtth forward and loin uo 
about 900 other Britishers who had manag^ oinm d/in 

to wt away from Singapore, or whose ships = ^ , ,1^ Burma 1_ 

ha/^nsunkolfSumatra. Cde^at*"'a V ^ ^ 

About SIX weeks later SOO of us were sent called Niki. I 

to Mergui, Burma. There we were engaged Arrived at the camp. I 

in repairing an airfield, and ihou^ conditions ive were told our I— 

were bad enough they were nothing to what labours would in* Naval TaiMrapbiK 
we were to experience later on. Our next elude jungle clear- *' 

move was farther north, to a town called jng, makingembankmcnls, bridges and roads. 
Tavo;^ ai^ again « were pul to repairing We started at dawn and finished at dusk, 
an airneld. In both those towns the natives working through pouring rain in the monsoon 
helped us all they could, especially the few ^ason or scorching heat in the dry season. 
Chinese, by giving us memey and food. One As regards digging, the task started at one 
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Out. and received more blows on ihe face, 
and I had lo go on working. 

None of ui had any dothing worth men* 
tinning—just a few rags. Only one or two 
had footwear. Walking barefoot over stone 
ballast when you are laying rails is sheer 
torment. The huts we lived in were made 
of bamboo wit'i a thatched roof, and wc slept 
on bamboo raised about two feel from the 
ground. Many of us had ''ollected old rice 
sacks, bits of canvas and odds and ends 
that would cover us at night. One day the 
Jap storeman took ilte lot, saying it all 
belonged to the Jap Army, so we went with¬ 
out bedding until we could steal more. We 
sometimes managed to light fires at night 
and sit round them because it was so cold 
and we had nothing to wear. The very few 
blankets were swarming with lice and the 
huts with bugs, so that if wc did lie down 
we were in peril of being eaten alive. 

Almost Everyone Hsd An Ailment 

I saw two Americans punished for stealing 
some shorts from the Jap store. For ihrev 
days and nights they had lo stand to aiicniioik 
without food. Only when one collapsed ant 
the other was on the verge of it were ihm 
released. A Dutchman, for some small 
offence, had to kneel, vriih a slick behind his 
knees, and lean back facing the sun. This 
was kept up all day. If he moved only 
slightly one of the guards would kick or hit 
him. When rclea.scd he had lo be carried 
away ; he just couldn't walk. If wc didn't 
bow or salute correctly we would be slapped 
and kicked, or made lo hold a pick or shovel 
above our heads for an hour or two. 

Work continued unwasingly although the 
number of prisoners was steadily decreasing. 
Men were dying every day. At each camp 
along (he railway line there w.is a graveyard, 
sometimes containing six graves, someiimes 
over a hundred. Practically everyone bad 
some ailment but still had to work, someiimes 
for 36-hour stretches, with a break of only 
four or five hours. 

Wc had plenty of promises of better food, 
conditions, clothing, pay, anything to get 
more work out of us ; but (he promises rKver 
materialised, indeed, conditions steadily be¬ 
came worse. The Japs were rushing the 
railway through to get supplies lo their front 
line on Ihe InJia-Burraa border, and we knew 
things weren't going well with our Forces. 
But often wc heard R.A.F. planes passing 
overhead at night, on ibeir way lo Bangkok. 

At last, aller over a year of slavery and 
misery, the line was linished. But for several 
more months we were making railway sidings, 


- 1 Was There! - 

culling trees for engine fuel, and repairing 
roads. When the labour was at an end we 
were given two days' rest. One was to be 
in mourning for tlK dead and the other for 
merrymaking. We held a service for the 
dead all right, but there was some doubt 
about the merrymaking. For the purpose 
of our "party" the Japs brought along six 
pigs, a bag of sugar, and some sweet potatoes 
—and informed us we were to pay for them. 

They didn't know ihe meaning of 
^ncrosity. For example, this was our menu 
for Christmas I943 : breakfa.st, watery rice, 
wiih salt ; dinner, steamed rice with radish 
water : supper, steamed rice, one tin of soup, 
a square inch of ncc-cakc.and a spoonful 
of liquid sugar. The soup Consisted of forty 
pounds of kntils. forty pounds of meal, and 
(he radish (ops left from dimer—Ibis to be 
shared between 600 of us. 

In March I944 I left Burma for Slam and I 
was never so glad to leave anywhere in my life. 
We carried on through to ^igon, in French 
Indo-China, from where we were to go to 
Japan. But we rtayed in Saigon. There 
I had dyswvlery, which remained with me for 
six months. The French people smuggled 
things into Ihe camp, and altogcllvcr con¬ 
ditions were not so bad as in Burma. We 
even had a few blankets and some clothing. 
Also we were in fairly decent huts, with 
electric lights, but we were still tormented 
by lice and bugs. It was here that we 
received the first Red Cross parcels and got 
our first mail from Home, after very nearly 
three years. Each parcel was shared between 
six men. A few months before the war 
was over we were issued with boots and were 
told the Japs had had to buy (hem ; but 
(hey were British boots from the Red Cross. 

^UR prison camp was in the middle of a 
military target area, but though there 
were oRcn raids on (he (own the camp itself 
was never touched. Wc didn't celebrate much 
when the war was over. We were too weary. 
Out of the ori|inal 500 men who bad started 
out 147 had died. 

We had the biggest air raid on Saigon on 
Jan. 12, 1945. It was carried out by dive- 
bombers from aircraft carriers, and con¬ 
siderable damage was done to enemy aircraft 
and shipping. Often .'^r that we had raids 
by four-engincd aircjJBescoried by Lock¬ 
heed Lightnings. IIF March. Ihe French 
people were imernei This gave us much 
food for lhou|At. bunMsiill managed to keep 
in touch witn ihcmWd (hey continued to 
give us news and money as before. 

In August wc heard something ihat really 
startled us. We were marching through the 
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streets to work when a passing Frenchman 
said. "Russia is in the war I It will soon 
be over now, lads !" When we returned 
to camp that night we learned that other 
working panics had Ihe same rumour. Two 
days later we learned that Japan had asked 
for peace. That seemed far loo good to be 
true. Bui next day there were no working 
parlies ordered oui, and soon piles of boots, 
clothing, blankets, soap and tobacco came 
into the camp and food improved. Then an 
Allied aircraft came over and dropped 
leaflets and Ihc Jap antiaircraft opened lire on 
it. ITw leafkls, of which a French copy is 
reproduced above, read us follows: 

The war is over. Succumbing to the ternbla 
blows of the Allied Und, sea and ait iorcos, Japan 
admits that she is conquered and has just surren¬ 
dered unconditionally Japanese troops every¬ 
where have received orders to cease fire. Further 
destruction will thus fortunately be spared to the 
Union of Indo-Chitu and you svill not have to 
endure the suffering which a liberation by lighting 
woiJd have involved ; your towns and villages 
will no longer be subject to bombing. Allied 
forces, including French troops, surround Indo- 
China already. o>her French units are on the way. 

Our guerilla troops, who for several months 
harassed the Japanese even in the centre ol fiido- 
China, are already on the spot. But the entry of 
French and Allied forces into Indo-China will take 
some time. 

While waiting the Japanese troops have received 
orders lo lacilitate the functioning of essential 
serviees in the country, and to protect your lives 
Biid your belongings. Avoid all argument with 
them, which will unnecetsarily imperil Ihe security 
of yourself and your families Go to the help of 
Allied prisoners in every way you can. 

Wa*t (or orders which will be given to you by 
representatives of the French Government who 
will arrive without delay. 

Long live France I 

Long live the Union ol Indo.China I 

A few hours later one of ih« sentries loid 
us that an armistice had been signed and we 
were moved lo the French barracks to await 
(he arrival of our own people. When two 
British officers arrived we to believe 

the war really was going to end at last 1 Wu 
sent letters home, and aircraft dropped us 
clothing and food. Finally aircraft came to 
lake us away. We wore flown to Rangoon, 
where we had the best of everything, and 
presently wc left on the S.S. Ormonde. At 
Southampton arrangements were so slick 
that some of us were on our way home wiibin 
(wo hours of landing. 


The Bangkok-Moulmein Railway of Evil Memory 
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EAMEOO HUTS, Sootfad 
by moncooA ralnt and tn« 
f«tad by maa^ltoat. hawtad 
kiM aahaMtad labearart in 
tAakr chart parladi of raat-* 
at whara iha railway wac 
bainf pat h ad aat acraat a 
rlvar (2) at Kanchanabarl 

V aa map in paga 34S). 

ypical in a ctatlan tcana 
(2), waapanr and ganaral 
ataraa for tha Jap arm!at 
wara dvmpad far removal in 
largo qvantiilat. Tha IHili' 
ap b at wa a n the two tarmlal 
wat oampittad by $aptam« 
bW I9M, and darjnf 1944^ 
tha railway wat ip M* uta 
at tha main Japanata typply 
fina to thoir forcoa In Eorma. 
Along ynotad ttracchat to« 
day tha Jungla it racialmiog 
Its own, tlowly but toraly 
•mochtrinf tha trade* In tha 
laying of whkh to many 
tbawtandt dlod throogh tOr- 
vatlon. ditaota and oollbar> 
ato ill-traatmont. 
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VI'lkrM the iPoMtfe^iiufftt f'n»ne /o iMnfioBk 

KiUer'i Kcret weapon, the Vi the Hying bomb or doodle-bug—wu 
Ant used against this counby on June ij, >444. Tbe startling advent 
•{ these pilotleti planet and some ol the damage that caused is recalled by 
Chief Warder A. H. Cook, D.C.M., M.H.. B.EJd., of His Majesty s Tosrer 
of London. See portrait and story in page 9% 


W e at itic Tower heard nothing much 
during the alerts on that first day. 
bul two days later we realized 
that something very unusual was happening. 
The alert sounded at 11.38 p.m., and then 
comtttenced what to us was a night of mystery 
and guess-work. There were brief spells of 
liveliness—of rocket-guns, A.A. fire and very 
low flying aircraft—followed by long intervals 
of silence. At times it seemed impossible 
for some of (he planes to clear the Tower. 

We thought our fighters were doing a 
grand piece of work, as each time wc saw 
something with a trail of flame behind it 
we concluded it was a piloted German plane 
in distress. The mysteries of the night were 
cleared up when Mr. Herbert Morrison stated 
on the wireless that pilotless planes weft 
being used by the enemy on this country, f 

Amidst Awesome Fl«di and Roar 

The din of the first four nights was terrific, 
It was imposiiible to make oneself heard 
above il. Under the shelter of the archways 
which the builders of seven centuries ago 
had provided wc were able to look on. feeling 
safer than wc really were. Shell cases from 
the rocket guns showered down. One 
unexplodcd rocket shell hit the ramparts 
and then burst, causing damage there and 
to the adjoining Sail and Well Towers. The 
flash and roar of these guns was awesome, 
and we rushed from one side of an archway 
to the other following with our eyes the 
path of the flying bomlK which were covered 
by scores of searchlights. 

A few minutes after 11 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, June 18. we were at parade service 
in St. l^ler-ad-Vincula. when to our surprise 
(there had been no alert) the guns suddenly 
opened up on an approaching flying bomb 
which roared past over the Tower, un¬ 
comfortably close ; it fell, with calamitous 
results, on the Guards' Chapel at Wellington 
Barracks. That night the guns were silent 
and not another was fired in anger in the 
vicinity of the Tower during the remainder 


of the War. There were. I presume, good 
reasons for this : civilian casualties were 
mounting daily from falling splinters and 
uncxploded shells. 

Wc had another narrow escape at 3AS a.m. 
on June 26, when a flying bomb just scraped 
over the Tower and burst ia Lower Thames 
Street, near the Customs House, damaging 
the western portions of the Tower and ad¬ 
jacent areas. On the follov^g day General 
Eisenhower and his son werpwing conducted 
around the Tower by the Resident Governor 
(Lieut.-Col. Favicll. D.S.O.l at about 11 a.m. 
I had just unlocked tbe door leading into 
SC. John's Chapel when a flying bomb fell 
near, slamming the door with a lerrifk bang. 
The General merely smiled, and continued 
his tour of inspection. 

At 3.30 p.m. on July 3,1 heard the approach 
of another and. foolishly, poked my hc^ out 
of the window. I was met by a terrific blast 
which had beaten the sound of the explosion. 
This one fell in Billingsgate, and did us quite 
a lot of damage. Our nearest, up to this 
time, fell at 9 a.m. on July 12. The alert 
had sounded a quarter-hour previously, bul 
nothing seemed to be happening, and I was 
leisurely pulling on my collar and lie and 
gazing out towards Tower Bridge. Suddenly 
came a terrific blast of air, followed im¬ 
mediately by a deafening explosion. This 
one had glided in with us engine shut-off, 
thus giving no warning of its approach. 

Tt just missed the Bridge and fell on some 
* barges. Allbuildingsonihesouihsideofthe 
Tower suffered. Windows were out and most 
of Che ceilings down. Our large double doors 
with their massive bars and locks which face 
the river were forced open and fractured. 
A large piece of one of the barges fell in the 
Tower near the Social Room, and other 
portions were scattered around. All tem¬ 
porary windows .indjymc of the original 
ongs in $ 1 . Peter's ifVl'vl were blown out. 
We suffered nt^cavii,lines bul it was reported 
that several m^n on had been killed. 
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NO. 62 S 

F oaMsoalFiUon, 

1916, the 
France in 
pan in heavy 
Germany with t> 
tbn on May 2, . 
there on July Jl, 

Abingdon, Bierks, 
as No. 62 (B< 

Nothing is known of its earlier 
activities in the Second Great War, 
but it appears 10 have operated in 
the Far East and was in Sumatra 
during the debacle of 1942. 

in June 1942, located at Dum Dum, 
neirCakuiia, equipped with Hudsons, 
it moved to Cuttack for general re¬ 
connaissance activities ana bombing 
raids, (hen to Dhubalia in January 
1943, to Jessore in February, and 
assisted in the supply of (he lirsi 
Wingate Expedition of March and 
April. In July 1943 the squadron 
moved to Chaklala in the Punjab, for 
intensive training in dropping supplies 
and parachute troops. 

The first Dakota aircraft were 
rcceivod in SMiember 1943, and 
they moved to Comilla in January 
I9M. When General Wingate's 
Third Indian Division was flown in 
to the North Burma jungle clearing 
200 miles behind the Japanese lines 
(sec story in page 314) No, 62 par¬ 
ticipated in the re-supply of this 
force. It moved to Agartala in 
July 1944 and supplied the now 
advancing XXXIIl Corps, and on 
August 8 moved to Basal for rest. 

No 62 returned to Agartala in 
November and shortly aflerwards to 
Comilla, whence it maintained sup¬ 
port of (he 14(h Army, flying in 
reinforcement troops and evacuating 
casualties. In March the squadron 
moved 10 Akyab for supply duties to 
the IV Corps, and in September 1943 
to Mingaladon. Rangoon. It was 
disband^ on March IT. 1946. 


The next arrived on Sunday. July 30. It 
suddenly appeared over the top of Tower 
Bridge, and I could see it was diving to earth. 
I shouted to my wife and another warder 
having dinner with us. “ Look out! " then 
hurriedly withdrew to the centre of the room 
away from the window—and hoped for the 
best. Our only protection was a Tudor wall 
of plaster, four inches thick, bul our luck 
held. My wife had crouched under the 
window, and although smothered with glass 
she escaped injury. 


That one fell on the Cliildren s Bench a 
few yards cast of Trailor's Gate. A car 
on the wharf near-by was reduced to scrap- 
iron. Being Sunday all gates leading on to 
the wharf were clos^ and secured, and these 
ended up as matchwood. All crops in the 
warders' gardens were laid flat, and the 
dungeon walls of the Wakefield Tower were 
damaged. It appears the blast had got inside 


VICTIMS OF A FLriNO gOHS wbkh. (Hditii in with tnatn* juil missed tlis Tswsr 

Bridgs sad fell smidst ersft on ths Thames (stery sbrnre], «« Jaly 12. 1944, Included 4 lut (Its kew 
lust visible sbove wmeer on the right) which wes setvsged by Fore M Lendon Avthorlcy repetr 
lighters. See also oege sag. Vet t. PAOE 340 I’in'r. a/’or'» dcixro. 
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(he dungeon through the arrow slits and forced 
the wall outwards towards the bomb. To 
do this the blast had to come up from the 
beach, cross the wharf and moat, over the 
outer wall, and cross a road into the base 
of this Tower. This damage was all the more 
remarkable because the walls of the Wake- 
6eld Tower are about ten feet thick. 

rortunately there were no sentries on the 
wharf at the time. The storehouses under 
Tower Bridge Road had all their doors 
blown off. and the Well Tower. Cradle 
Tower and St. Thomas's Tower took the full 
blast but escaped complete destruction. 
Though from the outside they appeared 
undamaged, the interiors were in a rnghiful 
mess, rire engines, police, rescue squads, 
ambulances, A.R.P. and CD. can were 
on the scene in minutes, but once again «vc 
had been spared casualties, only a few minor 
Injuries having to be treated. 

The night of August 3 was one of great 
aciiviiv During a lull I lay down on the 
bed. Suddenly I heard a bomb approaching. 


I scenni the ftni words I learned of the 
German language were “arbeii'’ and 
"essen." <Klcn by doing the first 
(“ work one could get the second ('* food 
But as a prisoner I found that whereas the 
'' arbeit'' incrcaaid with the years the' ‘ cssen' ’ 
became less and Im. I soon realized that 
to guarantee myselt the nghi amount of 
calories for reasonaMe bsing I must increase 
my vocabulary. I UitoiaarfMdthal "kaufen" 
meant to buy. "verkatatM" lo sell and 
" umtauschen " hlesaed word ! -to ex¬ 
change. Armed with ihew three sorb*, and 
an almost negative kiitiaiidp nf (ietman 
grammar, I proceeded M take steps to 
augment my larder. 


and I covered my head with a pillow. There 
was an awful crack, and the south side of the 
Tower had got it again. Debris was ever)- 
where ; fresh scars were visible in all direc¬ 
tions. The bomb had struck the gilded cross 
on top of the North Tower of Tower Bridge, 
removing about si.x feet of it, and then burst 
with a terrific roar in mid-air. 

SE were our nearest, but there were many 
^ others in the vicinity. From our windows 
wc could often judge the nearness of an 
approachinf bomb ^ watching the soldiers 
outside. Like traffic policemen they would 
wave the thing on. and as long as they waved 
wc knew all was well. When they dived for 
cover we knew things were not so well. 
September saw the easing up of the flying 
bombs. Then came the V2 rockets. A direct 
hit from one of these might have proved 
disBsirous in the Tower's weak and battered 
state. But fortunately for us our nearest 
onea. on October 30 and November 10, both 
fell about 1,030 yards away. 


Of one thing I hod failed to take account— 
the language of ■mtkulaliOA, Without his 
hands and arm* the avenge German would 
be dumb. Ami so I hod lo Icain lo show by 
gesture as much m by speech the thing I 
had to sell and that whtcti I wanted in return. 
To say “broi" tf I was in need of bread w,u 
not enough : i had to show by ugti language 
the extent of my requiremenu. 

With demonstrations, then, and where 
possible the actual display of the goods in 
question, wc prisoners devetoped (ommeieiol 
relations that were probably unpaiallekd In 
history. Our best customers for doeU swe 
the Poles, who spoke the German language 
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by force rather than choice. By fair means 
or foul they produced go^s quite outside 
the reach of most Germans, but to every 
honest Pole there were a dozen whose sharp 
practices were brought to our notice. 

We sold and exchanged things at a rale 
that depended on the district and the business 
acumen of those responsible for the negotia¬ 
tions. For instance, if one of us received 
ten eggs in exchange for twenty cigarettes 
and the word got round that somebody else 
had taken only dght for the same size packet 
of fags, eight would be the price from then 
onwards. TTiat was in the days when parcels 
were coming through to us. Fjirlicr—and 
again later—wc were as anxious for a smoke 
as anything, and many were the treasured 
possessions sacrificed to that end. Watches, 
signet-rings, fountain-pens, and articles of 
clothing when many could least afford them, 
all were in demand and brought some kind 
of return either in food or cigarettes. 

Searched by the Dreaded Gestapo 

Of course, this trading with civilians, 
as with those in uniform, always entailed 
risks. Social contacts were strictly forbidden, 
as was the exchanging of articles, and penalties 
up to death were ihreaiencd. 

As trading increased, searches became the 
order of the day. Working parties returning 
to camp would be halted in front of the 
guard-room and submitted to systematic 
scrutiny. Self-made poachers' pockets, 
slits in the linings of our greatcoats and such 
subterfuges were soon revealed, and we had 
to find new and better places of concealment. 
As we matched our wits with the Germans, 
It often became necessary for us to strip 
before they discovered the loaf distributed 
in slices about our person, the flour in bags 
under our armpits, or the eggs suspended 
in a bag between our legs ! 

PentKlically we were submitted to barrack- 
room searchings, sometimes ^ the dreaded 
Oesupo, who would descend on us without 
Mtaing. When these searches lock place 


Miat TB'ivA in tmernnan #*.0. If'. 

A pniaiwr ef mr in German hands from May |«M uiHil April 1945 , 
Chatitt J. Sadgrove, Royal Signals, ^eedily karnad iua way about when 
letacini was indicated. He relates bow he aoawred and developed ■ keen 
belies* capacity under the very noses el hii Mtchlul upters 
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tM camera with «hl«h this photograph of h»rr)«olf •!»! Ofl(Uh pritaM^ of war wm takon. 
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cupboards were turned out and their contents 
strewn about the room, palliasses opened and 
their straw flung around, floorboards ^ised 
up and walls tested for sliding panels and 
secret recesses. And they would miss the 
secret map rolled up in the black*out blind 
and the ncw>laid eggs secreted in Ihehollowcd- 
out base of the stove 1 
The people with whom we dealt were a 
mixed crowd, including our guards—and 
their oflkets for whom they acted as agents. 
We sometimes had things which they valued 
and which they had not seen for years, such 
as real coffee, cocoa and lea. and English 


cigarettes of which there is no equal in the 
German's eyes. A business arrangement with 
someone in uniform within the camp saved a 
lot of complications and risks, and 1 have 
known even cleaners of chimney who were 
past-masters in illegal trading with prisoners 
of war. One in particular comes to mind. 

An expert at his trade, he wore the to{vhat 
that signifled this position in contrast with 
■ he junior, or apprentice, sweep whose 
headgear was a mere skuli-cup. Indoors 
as well as out he wore that hat, but it was 
more than a sign of his calling—it was the 
receptacle in which he brought us the goods 


he had for sale, and in which he pul those 
things we gave him in exchange. No con¬ 
jurer's hat ever held a wider selection, and 
1 stared unbelievingly the first time I saw it 
doffed for a deal and replaced almost in the 
one movement. 

This sweep was a Pole by birth, but his 
German was so fluent that he passed for the 
genuine article. Had he been challen^ 
his identity papers would have given him 
away, but his ^ib tongue and pleasing 
personality got him through many otherwise 
locked doors. After a friendly chat with 
our guards he would come into our pact of 
the camp ostensibly to clean the chimneys, 
but really to have a cup of tea and a smoke 
with us and execute his business. When he 
left he would be the richer for English 
cigarettes and chocolate perhaps, and we 
for eggs, tooth-paste, or blacking. 

Crowtaing Piece of Effrontery 

We bought our camp ampiiflcr from this 
man, and later convinced a high-ranking 
German ofliccr that it had been sent out by 
the Red Cross to help gramophone re¬ 
production. We bought watches from that 
adroit sweep, an alarm clock, a loud-speaker, 
and much else. His crowning piece of 
cffronlery was committed on the day he 
smuggled a camera into the camp and 
persuaded a guard to be photograph^ in a 
group with us under the eyes of a particularly 
obnoxious S.S. officer who lived in the house 
adjoining our billet. 

He was sharp, this sweep, but fair and 
honest. If in a deal he offered fifteen eggs 
for a packet of coffee and had no more than 
a dozen in his hat, the balance would not be 
forgotten. It might be a week or more 
before he could get to us again, but when he 
did arrive his nrsi business would be the 
payment of outstanding debts ! 
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Miner i Sfiht in Mimtameiterr «P 'tw oily neU »va» yanked oir t.y <on»flno 

behind, and it seemed to me I should stand u 
E*rly in th* morning ot March 31 , ; 94 t. H.M S- BonaTanlure. semmpanied better chaiKC if I lay off for a while and 

by the destroyer Hereward. wei eseertme two troopihipj from Crete to Alex- nijde another atlcmni a hit l iter Thie I 

i-Kirie. when sbe receieed two torpedoes in the stiiboerd side eft Royal J 1 1 r, .1 u Ji 1 

Marine Mustcian H. T. ThompKn took a hasty ptnnp overboard - and this away from Hercward was 

IS the mental picture he event.iaUy brouiht ashore. horrihed to feel-with my hands eropin* a 

couple of feet below the water - the bodies 

1 11AD just been called for the morning mes-smates took care of him and managed of men who. not having strength left to 
watch, and was casually pulling on my to get him safely on to a raft, scramble up the net, had been drowned, 

socks, when Hu/Zop. Seven seconds later When I arrived alongside the Hereward However, my turn came, and some hours 
came another crash, and the ship took a list she had the scrambling net hung and was later I arrived safely in Alexandria, thank 
of 4S degrees to starboard, I grabbed my picking up survivors. Attempiingioclambcr God. and thank you, Hereward ! 
lifebelt and proceeded cautiously to the 
upper deck—cautiously, because the second 
torpedo had put all lights out. I heard 
many voices in the water, some shouting 
"Oimc on, you up there, she's going!" 
and "Jump, if you don't want to go down 
with her !" 

Realiying the ship would soon be gone 
from under my tect, unlc-s I went firsl. 1 
took one deep breath and slid down oxer the 
side, which look quite a few seconds owing 
to iltc list the Honnventure now had. 

Ry the lime I had swum well clear she had 
blown up and sank, seven minutes after the 
first hit. I was in the water almost an hour, 
though it seemed all night. It suddenly 
occurred to me that I was due for pension in a 
few monilLs. and all other considerations 
apart I was determined not to be cheated 
out of that, Uppermost in my mind was 
the thought of my wife and son. and I 
decided that if I were to sec them again—and 
draw my pension—I must keep calm and 
reserve my strength. 

The SenMUiag Net Was Cut 

The w.iier did not seem in the least cold, 
at lirsi, and as the accompanying destroyers 
had thrown overboard all the wood they 
could find—anything that would Rout, supir 
boxes, tea chnis, oan. bathroom grating 
boards, and so on— practically every man 
in (he water had something Co hang on to. 

Our boy bugler. Roy Marshall, aged 1JI and 
(luuble to swim, was as plucky as any. On 
being, awakened by the Rrsi torpedo, he 
dressed just as if he were going on the 
parade ground: boots properly laced, tunic 
correctly buttoned, and with bugle slun^ 

Over the side he went. Three or four of his 


H.H.S. BONAVENTURC wu tfiM af ■fitain’t Ivtvtc wxi-ship* e( hvr ctxu at CT*« timvof h«r tinkiAS 
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JviX? M .t!f children were orphaned by the London 

•’’■'2; or by submarine warfare, and these 
‘f’* United Kingdom Government wishc. 

Cvjcujlcd ffOm HftnYburj^ snd Ruhf keen in Ih^ir own (Toiiihtrv 

eastwards, and others (led from Berlin to k«P'n‘her own country. 

country dislrwxs of the British /one. The Australian war memorial at Viilers- 

xoluntary return of these evacuees to their 1 Breionneux. near Amiens, which com¬ 
own dmricts by sdccijI trains has resulted ntcmoraie* the deeds of the Australian 
in .1 little over 500.000 moving into the imperial Force in the First Great War. was 
Russian from^ British/one. and approxi- extensively damaged during the Second 
malely 1,700,000 front the Russian to ourj. Great War. Towards the cost of reconstruc¬ 
tion of the memoiial (which covers ten 
Vfosp people were evacuated from the acres and was unveiled on August 8. !938| the 
Ruhr than f-om any other area, as Australian Government is to provide £15.000, 
it was the most heavily bombed in Ccrm.tnv. the remainder of the cost being borne by the 
They have been tciiled as near to (h«r old Imperial Wur Graves Commission, 
homes as possihic. but unless they are miners 

few can return lu (he towns and houses they I TkCENr need for labour to carry out 
lei'i in the Ruhr—they arc no longer there. leconstructwn tasks in Vienna 

prs>mpted Austrian authorities to lake 
" l>armc packs." designed originally as drastic measures in July 1946. The latest 
A food supplies for Bntish and Indian regulation makes it necessary for all able- 
fighting troops in the Kacifle ihraire. have bodied mates between the ages of 16 and 60 
rrovided l.6]8,000 meali for German 10 produce evidence of emptoymeni before 
children in the North Rhine Province since they are issued wiih ration cards. In the 
February 1946. Five hundred thousand case of students a ceniRcalc must be obtained 
packs were originally authorized for children from the academic auihoniic*. 


MUSICIAN H. T. THOMPSON. Haysl 
Harincft. who w»i m the water for An hour 
alter Benavefitu'B went down. 
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JOHN CARPENTKH HOUSE WHITEFRI*«S. kONOON. E C.4. 





